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ALASKA NATIVE REVIEW COMMISSION 
429 “*D’’? STREET, SUITE 317 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 





HON. THOMAS R. BERGER 
(907) 279-1522 COMMISSIONER 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
(Updated Nov. 2, 1984) 


November ech Kotzebue 
8 - 9 Shungnak 
9 - 10 Selawik 
ll - 12 Tyonek 
14 - 16 Anchorage, Issue Specific Roundtable: ANCSA and 1991* 
20 - 21 Koniag Region (Kodiak + 1 other) (tent.) 
December 3 St. Paul -Island,.Pribilofs 
12 - 15 Anchorage, Issue Specific Roundtable; Alternate 
Approaches to Native Land & Governance** 
January Zlk= 428 Bristol Bay Region (tent.) 
February 18 - 21 Anchorage "Village Meetings" 
21 - 28 Calista (Upper Kuskokwim and Bethel areas) (tent.) 
March 7 - 8 Seattle - 13th Corporation 
13 - 16 Anchorage, Issue Specific Roundtable: The Place of 
Native Peoples in the Western Worlid*** 
* ANCSA and 1991 - November 14 - 16, 1984 


To take up questions and assess problems and deficiencies identified in 
ANCSA legislation - such as non-inclusion of Natives born after 1971, 
prospects of taxation, and stock transferability after 1991 - and to 
consider possible remedies. 


xe Alternate Approaches to Native Land & Governance - December 12 - 15, 1984 
To identify and evaluate underlying causes of concern, and to consider the 
Viability of present and alternative approaches to and institutions for 
Native land-holding and governance, as may be evident in Alaska, the U.S., 
Canada and elsewhere, and consequent adjustments in relationships to 
federal/state/local regimes. 

*xk* The Place of Native Peoples in the Western World - March 13 - 16, 1985 
To consider the place of aboriginal peoples - in historical and contemporary 
terms - in relation to dominant Western ideologies and institutions, and to 
evaluate the grounds on which their claims are made to ancestral lands and 
greater autonomy. 
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MEETINGS PREVIOUSLY HELD BY HON. THOMAS R. BERGER, ANRC 


FEBRUARY 
20 - 21 
23 - 24 
27 - 29 
MARCH 
I =" 2 
6 - 9 
13 - 16 
APRIL 
18 
19 
(5) 
26 - 28 
29 
30 
MAY 
14 - 16 
WE les 
19 - 20 
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23 
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26 
JUNE 
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6- 9 
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11 
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12 
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14 
15 
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18 
19 


Emmonak (Southwest Alaska) 
Tununak 
Anchorage, Overview Roundtable: The Spirit of ANCSA 


Anchorage, Overview Roundtable: ANCSA - Institutions 


& Legal Regimes 
Anchorage, Overview Roundtable; U.S. National Policy 
Anchorage, Overview Roundtable: International Perspectives 


Copper Center 

Gulkana 

University of Alaska, Fairbanks Campus 
Fairbanks 

Nenana 

Tanacross 


Juneau 

Sitka 

Angoon 
Ketchikan 
Saxman 
Craig/Klawock 
Hydaburg 
Metlakatla 


Point Hope 
Holy Cross 
Galena 
Huslia 


Akiachak 

Kuskokwim River (Akiak, Kwethluk) 
Stevens Village 

Fish Camps on Yukon River 

Rampart 

Tanana 


Barrow 
Anaktuvak Pass 


TRANSCRIPT # OCTOBER 


Seward Volume 38 Say, Nome 

Tatitlek Volume 39 3 Gambel] 

Eyak (Cordova) Volume 40 4 Shishmaref 

Kenai Volume 41 5 Unalakleet 

Point Graham Volume XV 10 Issue Specific Round- 
English Bay table - Subsistence 
Sand Point Volume XVI Tet Subsistence 

Unalaska Volume XVII 2 Subsistence 


Akutan Volume XVIII 13 Subsistence 
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(907) 279-1522 


October, 1984 


BA CK GR OU ND 


In July, 1983, at Frobisher Bay, Canada, the Inuit Circumpolar Conference (ICC) 
established the Alaska Native Review Commission (ANRC) and appointed the Hon. 
Thomas R. Berger, an internationally recognized Canadian jurist, to be Commissioner. 


The Inuit Circumpolar Conference, founded in June 1977, is an organization of 
twenty Alaskan, Canadian, and Greenlandic regional Inuit (Eskimo) associations 
concerned with environmental protection, reasoned economic development, and 
indigenous self-determination in the Arctic. 


On December 13, 1983, by unanimous resolution, the World Council of Indigenous 
Peoples (WCIP), representing interests of Native peoples in North and South 
America, and indigenous peoples on other continents, became co-sponsor of the 
Alaska Native Review Commission. This action emphasizes the international 
importance of the Alaskan experience. Both the ICC and the WCIP have non- 
government organization (NGO) status at the United Nations. 


The Native Review Commission is independent, a condition agreed to when Judge 
Berger accepted his appointment. Under its terms of reference, the Commission 
is to examine and report on: 


ting The socio-economic status of Alaska Natives; 


vag The history and intent of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act of 1971 (ANCSA); 


3. The historic policies and practices of the United States in 
settling claims by Native Americans, placing ANCSA in political 


perspective; 


4. The functions of the various Native corporations in fulfilling 
the "spirit" of ANCSA for Alaska Natives; and 


> The social, cultural, economic, political and environmental 
significance of ANCSA to indigenous peoples around the world. 


These terms of reference are broad, for the Commission is to make long-term 
recommendations to protect and promote Native culture, land, and community 
in Alaska and elsewhere. The Commission began its work in September of 1983 
and will make its report public in September, 1985. 


(over) 


BACKGROUND 
October, 1984 
Page Two 


The core of the Commission's work is formed by some 55 village meetings being 
held throughout the State. These meetings began in February of 1984 and will 
conclude in March, 1985. By taking the Commission to the villages, Alaska 
Natives and others will have an opportunity to describe the effects of ANCSA 
from their own experience, in their own words, in their own way, and to offer 
their views on the future of Native land and governance. That "expert" 
testimony provides the basis of the assessment. Verbatim transcripts are 
available. These form the permanent public record from which the Commissioner 
will write his report. 


In order to provide a framework for consideration of the broad issues involved, 
the Commissioner held a series of "Overview Roundtable Discussions" in Anchorage 
during February-March, 1984, with the following objectives: 


its To identify what expectations Alaska Natives had, prior to ANCSA, 
for a settlement of their claims, the values Natives sought to 
protect, and to examine the moral and ethical principles upon 
which their claims are founded. 


Zz. To evaluate the effects of changes in land tenure and traditional 
land use upon the lives of Alaska Natives, the change in Native 
relationships with the state, and changed expectations with regard 
to settlement of their claims; 


be To review the history of U.S. national policies and practices 
toward Native Americans, its relationship to ANCSA, and implications 
for the future. 


4. To evaluate the applicability of ANCSA to indigenous people in other 
states and nations engaged in a struggle for claims settlements and 
self-determination, and, in turn, to bring the experience of these 
peoples to bear on the situation in Alaska. 


Transcripts of these Overview Roundtable Discussions are available from the 
Commission, as well as a summary report. 

The village meetings Commissioner Berger has held thus far have given clear 
indications of specific issues that must be examined in a more detailed fashion. 
A further series of seminar-like meetings in Anchorage is therefore planned for 


the fall and winter. These 'Issue-specific" Roundtables will be open to the public. 


The topics and dates for these are: 


Subsistence (October 10-13, 1984) 
ANCSA and 1991 (November 14-16, 1984) 


iW NM 


The Place of Native Peoples in the Western World (March 13-16, 1984) 


Details on the "Issue-Specific" Roundtables and other activities of the ANRC are 
available from the Commission's office in Anchorage. 


Alternate Approaches to Native Land & Governance (December 12-15, 1984) 
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HON. THOMAS R. BERGER 
November 1, 1984 (907) 279-1522 COMMISSIONER 


ISSUE-SPECIFIC ROUNDTABLES 


The village meetings held by the Commission thus far have identified specific 
issues that must be examined in depth. A series of public "Issue-Specific" 
Roundtables discussions are therefore scheduled during the fall and winter. 


The aim of these Roundtables is to explore each subject with respect to 
background, current circumstances, and future prospects, in order to identify 
and examine the opportunities, constraints, and implications of choice for Native 
peoples and the dominant societies within which they live. The Roundtables and 
their specific objectives are as follows: 


i SUBSISTENCE (October 10 through 13, 1984) 


To examine and clarify Alaska Native subsistence values, 
regulatory regimes and their impacts, considerations 
affecting subsistence, and alternatives for the future. 


ae ANCSA and 1991 (November 14 through 16, 1984) 


To assess problems and deficiencies identified in ANCSA 
legislation - such as non-inclusion of Natives born after 
1971, prospects of taxation, and stock transferability 
after 1991 - and to consider possible remedies. 


Se ALTERNATE APPROACHES TO NATIVE LAND & GOVERNANCE 


(December 12 through 15, 1984) 


To identify and evaluate underlying causes of concern, and 

to consider the viability of present and alternative approaches 
to and institutions for Native land-holding and governance, as 
may be evident in Alaska, the U.S., Canada and elsewhere, and 
consequent adjustments in relationships to federal/state/local 
regimes. - 


4. THE PLACE ‘OF NATIVE PEOPLES IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


(March 13 through 16, 1985) 


To consider the place of aboriginal peoples - in historical 
and contemporary terms - in relation to dominant Western 

ideologies and institutions, and to evaluate the grounds on 
which their claims are made to ancestral lands and greater 


autonomy. 


(over) 


The results from the Issue-Specific Roundtables are intended to be formative, 
i.e., to provide illumination of central issues that are obscured in complexity, 
not to generate 'answers''. Whatever conclusions and recommendations are 
reached in the report of the Commission, what comes of the proposed Roundtables 
will not stand in isolation, but in company with testimony given in village 
meetings and the Overview Roundtables held last winter. 


Commissioner Thomas Berger will act as moderator at each session. The author 
of each Roundtable paper will begin with a brief summary, followed by partici- 
pants who will be invited to add their own thoughts in a seminar-like process. 
They will be asked to respond to particular questions, to guide the discussion 
into new areas, and draw ideas together. The intention is to maintain an in- 
formal atmosphere that provides openness and flexibility while encouraging 
rigor in positions presented and the exchanges among individuals with diverse 
backgrounds. 


Roundtables will be held at the 'Rondy Palace", 737 West 5th Avenue, in 
Anchorage. All sessions will be four days in length, except for ANCSA and 1991, 
which will be three. The daily schedule will typically run from 9:00 a.m. 

until 4:30 p.m. All sessions will be open to the public. Audio recordings 

and video tapes will be made of each session, and verbatim transcripts prepared. 
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ALASKA NATIVE REVIEW COMMISSION 


ANCSA & 1991 
November 14 through 16, 1984 


Among Alaska Natives in the villages - and in the urban centers too - 

there is widespread dissatisfaction with ANCSA. They understand that although 
ANCSA has been since 1971 the means of holding and consolidating Native land, 
it does not offer future protection for that land; they realize that in fact 
it is the instrument through which they may lose their land. 


In 1991, the shares in the Native corporations become transferable to non- 
Natives. Also, the lands received and to be received by the Native corporations 
become taxable twenty years after conveyance. There is a growing fear that, 
after 1991, through corporate takeovers and/or the imposition of taxes, land 
may slip from Native control. Furthermore, only those Natives alive in 1971 
received shares. Thus the rising generation of Alaska Natives, though they may 
acquire shares by inheritance, as a whole have no legal interest, direct or 
indirect, in theix, acestral lands. 


This is not to say that, if worst comes to worst, the land will be lost the 
morning after 1991. But there will be a process of retreat as Native land 
starts to pass from the Native to the non-Native sector, and there will be 

no institutional arrangements to check the process. This is implicit in ANCSA. 
The question is, will amendments to ANCSA be adequate to prevent this, or will 
structural changes have to be made? 


There is another issue - Native self-government. The question of a distinct 
political institution for Alaska Native people was not addressed by ANCSA. 

But it is now coming to the fore and is intertwined with the 1991 issues. 

Should Alaska Natives seek through ANCSA to achieve perpetual Native control 

of the corporations, or is the only way of keeping Native land in Native 
ownership to transfer the land received under ANCSA to Native tribal governments? 


This Roundtable will take up these questions and others involved in the 
complex but strictly bounded legal considerations of ways and means to improve 
ANCSA. 


Professor Bart Garber, who teaches at University of Alaska - Fairbanks in the 
Native Studies Program, is preparing the paper for this Roundtable. Invited 
participants include Alaska Natives from both regional and village coporations, 
and academics in the fields of law, business management, and corporations. 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Libraries 


https://archive.org/details/scheduleofmeetinOOalas 


ALTERNATE APPROACHES TO NATIVE LAND & GOVERNANCE 
December 12 through 15, 1984 


Beneath the issues being considered in connection with ANCSA and 1991 is the 
palpable concern of Alaska Natives about the land, a concern evident in the 
village meetings held by the Commission thus far. This is why share trans- 
ferability and the possibility of future property taxes have great significance - 
because they could lead to the loss of Native control of the regional and village 
corporations. To lose the corporations would mean losing the land. In the same 
way, the fact that Alaska Natives born since 1971 do not hold shares is important 
because it means that the coming generations have no legal interest, direct or 
indirect.) in their ancestral lands. 


Why is the land important to Alaska Natives? All agree it is primarily 
because of their desire to continue to engage in subsistence hunting and 
fishing activities. Subsistence itself was not protected by ANCSA. In 

fact, ANCSA extinguishes not only aboriginal title but also aboriginal hunting 
and fishing rights. Subsistences now depends on a mosaic of state and federal 
law and international treaties. The land received under ANCSA, though it 

does not include by any means all land used by Alaska Natives for subsistence 
is vital to subsistence. 


But what if a corporation goes bankrupt, and its land sold to the highest 

bidder? What if a corporation decides to sell its land to avoid bankruptcy 

or simply to generate income - something that is happening even today? What 

if non-Natives bid for shares after 1991 and take over corporations and acquire 
control of the land? After all, it doesn't take any more than a sizable minority 
of shares'‘to launch a takeover bid. Or what if a state or local property tax 

is imposed on ANCSA lands after 1991. 


The Commission will have to consider: How can Native land be protected if 

that is what people want? How has this been done in other places? Is the 
corporate mode the best way of doing this? Or is the best way by "retribali- 
zation" of Native land, whether by traditional councils or councils established 
under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (made applicable to Alaska in 1936)? 
Or should all concerned look beyond the corporations and the tribal governments, 
to some new instrument, combining the advantages of tribal government and the 


corporate structure? 


Is it appropriate that these corporations should be subject to non-Native 
control after 20 years and the land they hold subject to taxation 20 years 
after conveyance? Should the Native shareholder enjoy, in an unrestrictive way, 
the advantage of being able to sell his shares, even if this means the loss 

of ancestral lands? Thus far, at the village meetings, Alaska Natives have 
overwhelmingly rejected the idea of unrestricted share transferability. Their 
principal concern is to hold on to their ancestral lands. 


The paper for this Roundtable is being prepared by Ralph Johnson, Professor 
of Law at the University of Washington. 
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THE PLACE OF NATIVE PEOPLES IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
March 13 through 16, 1985 


The concerns of Alaska Natives are apparent: land, subsistence, the family, 

the future. Alaska Natives have made it abundantly clear that they desire 

to retain their land, the right to engage in subsistence activities on that land, 
and to ensure that each subsequent generation has equal rights to the land. 
Finally, they want a greater measure of control over their lives, their land, 

and their communities. These are not issues unique to Alaska. They arise among 
indigenous peoples everywhere. They are not going to go away. Beneath them 

lie profound questions about relations between Native peoples and the dominant 
society in which they find themselves. 


Do Native Americans have valid claims to institutions of their own claims, 
that precede the founding of the United States of America? Does the public 
believe there should be a future for Native Americans as distinct people with 
their own institutions, or that they should assimilate - as if they were sim- 
ply another racial or ethnic minority, with their own particular history, but 
nothing more? 


Is Alaska, is the United States of America, willing to acknowledge the persis-— 
tence of Native values, and the legitimacy of distinct modes of Native land 
holding and Native governance as the essential expression of that culture and 
those values? Is not the acceptance and protection of this diversity of 
fundamental test of democratic institutions? 


And beyond Alaska and the United States of America, what political philosophy 

or social systems - past or present - might teach us something about the needs 
of the powerful to force their cultural values on others? In contemporary 
terms, the political theories of Western European thinkers of the last few 
hundred years now dominate the globe. Yet, with respect to vernacular values, 
it matters little or not at all to indigenous peoples whether "their" govern- 
ments are Marxist or operate on principles of democrative capitalism, for 

both are destructive of those values. Friends of democracy must wince at such a 
proposition but must not shrink from its examination. 


This Roundtable, the last of the Commission's public meetings, will begin 
with consideration of a paper prepared by historian Lewis Hanke. 
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